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Pavia, was artfully studying to betray him, wrote to the pope.   Cardinal
Otho, the other legate, represented to the king his obligation of restoring
to the church his unjust usurpations and revenues of the see of Canterbury,
which he had received;   but his majesty answered he had no scruple of
that, having employed them on the church or on the poor.   But the legate
said he could not answer it at the tribunal of Christ.   The King of France,
at the request of his holiness, undertook to be a mediator between the
King of England and the archbishop.    The two kings had a conference
together near Gisors.   St Thomas fell at the feet of his sovereign and was
raised by him.    King Henry, among many fair speeches, said he desired
no more than the rights which former holy archbishops had not contested.
The King of France said nothing more could be desired; but the archbishop
showed abuses were meant, which former archbishops had opposed though
they had not been able to extirpate them.    If they tolerated some out of
necessity, they did not approve them, which was demanded of him.   The
King of France thought him too inflexible, and the nobles of both kingdoms
accused him of pride.    The saint was insulted and forsaken by all, and
set out for Sens, expecting to be also banished France.    But the King of
France soon after, reflecting on what he had done, sent for the servant of
God, fell at his feet with many tears, begging his pardon and absolution
of his sin, and confessing that he alone had understood the artifices which
were made use of.   The archbishop gave him absolution and his blessing,
and returned to Sens.   The pope sent two new legates, Gratian and Vivian,
to King Henry, and after two others;   but that prince refused always to
promise the restitution of the church   revenues   and the like articles.
St Thomas never ceased to pray, fast, and weep for the evils of his church.
No prelate had ever stronger temptations to struggle with;  and certainly
nothing but conscience and the most steady virtue could ever have obliged
him to have renounced his own interests, and the favour of so great a king,
whom he most affectionately loved, for whose service  in his wars he
furnished more troops at his own expense than could have t e sn thought
possible, and to whom he always remained most loyal and most faithful.
King Henry, among other injuries done to the good prelate, caused his
son to be crowned king by the Archbishop of York, in the very diocese
of Canterbury, himself waiting upon him at supper, and obliged his subjects,
even by torments, to renounce the obedience not only of the archbishop,
but also of the pope.   But it pleased God on a sudden to change his heart
and inspire him with a desire of a reconciliation.   The Archbishop of Sens
conducted St Thomas to his majesty, who received him with all the marks
of his former esteem and affection, and with tears desired that all their
differences might be buried in oblivion, and that they might live in perfect
friendship.   Nor did he make the least mention of the pretended customs
which had been the occasion of these disturbances.